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(16 Wallace, 36), where his elaborate argument
as leading counsel for the defendants in error
was upheld by the Supreme Court Among his
other outstanding cases were: Coppell vs. Hall (7
Wallace, 173), holding that a contract of the
British consul at New Orleans to protect cot-
ton of the insurgents was void; Handlin vs.
Wickliffe (12 Wallace, 173)1 deciding that the
authority of a judge appointed by a military gov-
ernor ceases of necessity after the civil consti-
tution of a state functions independent of mili-
tary control; Holdane vs. Sumner (15 Wallace,
600), where it was held that all statutes of pre-
scription and limitation were suspended in the
federal courts during the period of the Civil
War; and the Confiscation Cases (7 Wallace,
454). In 1881 he was retained as counsel for
the United States before the Spanish and Ameri-
can Gaims Commission. He died in Washing-
ton in the following year. His wife was Mary
Elizabeth Harper, a daughter of Robert Withers
Harper of Marlboro, Md.

Durant was recognized as a man of great in-
nate ability and the highest character and cul-
ture. In 1869, when the number of the Supreme
Court judges was increased, and again in 1872,
when a vacancy in the Court occurred through
the resignation of Judge Nelson, the claims of
"the sad-faced and thin featured New Orleans
Unionist" (Boston Daily Advertiser, Apr. 27,
1867) were urged in many quarters, on the
ground that a Southerner was greatly needed to
strengthen the Supreme Bench.

[See Am. Ann. Cyc. and Reg.t 1863,1864; John Rose
Ficklen, Hist, of Reconstruction in La. (1910), passim \
Charles Warren, The Supreme Court in U. S. Hist.
(1922) ; Letter of Thos. J. Durant to the Hon. Henry
Winter Davis, 27 Oct. 1864 (New Orleans, 1864);
Evening Star (Washington, D. C), Feb. 4, 1882. For
an unfavorable view of Durant's reconstruction activi-
ties see A. P. Dostie, The Political Position of Thos. /.
Durant (New Orleans, 1865), being a reprint of a letter
to the chairman of the Committee on Elections, House
of Representatives, Dec. 29, 1864. Emily Hagen Reed,
Life of A. P. Dostie (1868), also gives a bitter partisan
pictureof Durant]                               H.W.H.K.

DURBIN, JOHN PRICE (Oct. 10, i8oo-Oct.
19, 1876), Methodist Episcopal clergyman, be-
gan his public career at the age of eighteen with
no more preparation than a bit of frontier school-
ing and acquiring the trade of cabinetmaker
could give. He was a KentuckLan, born in Bour-
bon County near Paris, the son of Hozier and
Elizabeth (Nunn) Durbin, both children of some
of the first settlers in that region. Left in his
thirteenth year by his father's death to the care
of his mother and the clemency of the world, the
eldest of five sons, he was shortly apprenticed;
but an urge to the ministry and a display of na-
tive talent led to his being licensed as a preacher,
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Nov. 19, 1818. He began his itinerary on the
Limestone Circuit of the Kentucky Conference,
and during the next seven years held various
charges in Indiana and Ohio, being ordained
deacon in 1822, and elder in 1824. Conscious of
his deficiencies he spent every minute available
in the study of English, oratory, theology and the
classics, managing, without interrupting his du-
ties, to do work at Miami University, and at Cin-
cinnati College, which hi 1825 granted him a de-
gree. Immediately he was appointed professor
of languages at Augusta College, Ky., one of the
earliest Methodist experiments in education. On
Sept. 6, 1827, he married Frances B. Cook, the
daughter of Alexander Cook of Philadelphia, her
younger sister subsequently becoming his sec-
ond wife. Excursions in behalf of the college
brought him to notice in the East, and, having
now taken up the study of the natural sciences,
in 1831 he was appointed professor of these at
Wesleyan University, Conn., an office he did not
fill because of his election to the chaplaincy of the
United States Senate, This same year he edited
Thomas Wood's Mosaic History of the Creation
of the World. He was now launched on a career
of national prominence which included the edi-
torship of the Christian Advocate and Journal
(1832-34); the successful steering of Dickinson
College through the opening years of its Metho-
dist history (1834-45) ; pastorates and presiding
eldership in Philadelphia (1845-50) ; and finally
his most distinguished service to American
Methodism, secretaryship of the Missionary So-
ciety (1850-72). A trip abroad in 1842 resulted
in Observations in Europe (1844) and Observa-
tions in the East (1845), well-written books that
went through numerous editions.

It was said of him that he lived two lives each
so eminent that his fame in the one dimmed that
of the other. In spite of physical limitations, for
he was small of stature, unprepossessing in ap-
pearance, with a voice inclined to be thin and
high-pitched, he early came to be regarded as
one of the greatest preachers of his day. At his
death, however, he was remembered chiefly for
his wisdom and generalship in the councils of
the church, and for his administrative genius.
He was a member of seven General Conferences,
covering twenty-eight years. At the first of
these, 1844, i& the case of Bishop Andrew {q&.~\,
which led to the disruption of the church, he
made a long-remembered stand against the
Southern delegation, supporting the resolution
advising the Bishop to desist from the exercise
of his office while connected with slaveholding;
yet he was not a radical abolitionist, for he op-
posed the expulsion of slaveholders from the
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